Interview with Yvon Chouinard summer, 1994 
Tape One, Side A 

Jean: I know how you first met Glenn, because I listened to Lorraine 
Bonney’s tape. 

Yvon: Really. I can’t, I don’t remember. 

Jean: Well, I was going to ask you about this, but it sounds like you first 
met him when you portered for him when they were doing the North Face 
of the Grand. 

Yvon: Yeah. Uh huh. He hired Barry Corbet and I. Actually, it was through 
Howard Friedman. He wanted to do this thing for Life magazine. It was 
Howard Friedman, Dick Pownall and Hans Kraus. Anyway, this guy Howard 
Friedman was kind of a cheap skate, I think. He loaded two horses up, and 
took em up to the lakes and dropped all this stuff off, and expected Barry 
and I to move it from there to the upper saddle. And uh, so there was a 
massive amount of stuff. 

Jean: How much did you think your loads weighed? 

Yvon: Oh, I had to do it in two loads, I couldn’t do it in one, so I took two 
super heavy loads. And Barry took it all in one load. It was unbelievable. 

It was the most awesome job of ... He couldn’t get up. I had to help him 
up. 

Jean: Oh my god. So, it was like 160 pounds on his back? 

Yvon: [shakes head yes. We laugh] 

Jean: How old were you guys? 

Yvon: Oh. 18. 20. Something like that. And uh, so Glenn was really 
impressed with our load carrying. And then. We got all the way up to the 
upper saddle, and then, we didn’t have to, but we set up their camp. Cause 
they got off the wall really late at night. They were really cold and had 
climbed all day. And they came into the camp and everything was all set 
up. Sleeping bags were rolled out. 
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Jean: So, why did you decide to do that? 

Yvon: I don’t know. We wanted to put in a little extra effort. Sacred 
huts— from the Marriott. 

Jean: [we laugh] Right. A special service. Did you do that because you 
wanted to impress them? Or did you do it because you thought it might be 
really late, and you knew what that was like? 

Yvon: I don’t remember why we did it. But, I remember there was no place 
to set up tents. There were no bivouac tables. So we set it up on the edge 
of the West face, just going straight down. So, I mean, if you rolled the 
wrong way at night you could roll right off the edge. Or if you put your 
boots out, they would go off the end. 

Jean: Didn’t, urn, this was at the Enclosure? 

Yvon: Yeah. There’s not much terrain up there. 

Jean: Oh. I’ve never been up there. 

Yvon: And uh, yeah, and I remember, I think I went on the wall with 
Pownall, I think at the end of that trip. I went back I think to retrieve 
some gear, or something. And it was the first time I’d ever climbed with 
Dick. And for me, these guys were all heroes. And we traversed out on the 
Owen’s traverse, and traversed out all the way to the North Face. And it 
gets real icy out there. Verglas. And I remember Dick, there was one 
difficult pitch and he said, “Well, you lead it.” And, I was so excited that 
he’d asked me to lead it. So I led across it fine. And he complimented me. 
And I was, my head was that big [indicates an enlarged head], the size of a 
watermelon. 

Jean: That was all you needed. Had you established yourself at all as a 
climber? 

Yvon: No. I was, you know, I was just one of those guys that, you know, 
unknown people. There were so few climbers. There was just myself and 
Ken Meeks and uh, there were some guys from Dartmouth. You know, there 
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were just a handful of climbers in the Tetons. I had a pretty good 
background in rock climbing from California, and stuff, so I could rock 
climb. But I was just learning mountaineering. 

Jean: How did you even know Barry? Were you friends? 

Yvon: Well, Barry was hanging out there. 

Jean: So, you were both hanging out there and then both got the job 
together. 

Yvon: I don’t think I knew Barry. I’d never climbed with him before that. 
Glenn would probably know better than I do. 

Jean: And, were you at the Lazy Ass Ranch then? Was this when that 
started? It took me a while to figure out where that was. Pat Emerson 
wasn’t sure. 

Yvon: Well, you know who knows is Bonney, I mean Lorraine. 

Jean: I finally asked Lorraine. But I figured out that it was in the 
incinerator. 

Yvon: Yeah. I have a great picture of that. 

Jean: You sent me a card. Its really good. I thought, Oh my god. Because 
it is so subtle. ’Cause you don’t have anything ... 

Yvon: That’s Lorraine’s dog. 

Jean: She told me about that dog. 

Yvon: That’s her dog. That’s Reckless. 

Jean: The bear-chaser. 

Yvon: Yeah. 

Jean: So then, you were just kind of coming through. Do you remember the 
guide school at all, then? 
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Yvon: Oh, yeah. In fact, I was doing a little illegal guiding, because you 
know I’d come up. I had absolutely no money at all. I was too young and 
probably reckless to guide for Glenn at that time. Plus, he only hired guys 
with college educations. That was really important to him. 

Jean: You didn’t go to college. 

Yvon: [shakes head no.] 

Jean: All right, [we laugh about his success without college] 

Yvon: I got a degree in auto mechanics from John Burroughs high school. 
Jean: You did? 

Yvon: Glenn wanted to present a really professional face to people, and 
didn’t want to show that rock climbers were dirt bags, and stuff. So I 
think he had to be pretty clean cut at that time. 

Jean: Well, were climbers dirt bags at that time? I mean ... had that 
scene ... 

Yvon: Well, his guides ... His guides were mostly older guides. He had a 
few younger guides, but they were all from eastern universities and stuff. 
That is where climbers came from. The Tetons was kind of a pathway 
between the East and Canada. The Canadian Rockies and things like that. 
People would come through here and spend a month or so climbing, and 
then head up to Canada. 

Jean: Was this considered the place to be? I mean, the place to go? 

Yvon: Not necessarily. I think it was more of a place to pass through and 
spend some time. I don’t think very many people spent the summer here. 
There were just a few, like myself and Barry. Briggs and some of those 
guys. 

Jean: I talked for a long time with Bill Briggs. Was this pre-Yosemite 
then? 
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Yvon: No. I had been climbing in Yosemite. What I would do, starting, I 
came here first in ’56 and spent the summer here and in the Wind Rivers. 
And then from then on, every summer, what I would do is I’d spend the 
spring in Yosemite, two or three months, and spend the summers here and 
in the Wind Rivers, and then in the fall I would go back to the 
Shawangunks, and sell my hardware back there. I would hitch hike back 
there. Catch a ride with somebody and then I’d climb in the Shawangunks 
until October. I’d hitch-hike across the country, and then I’d go back to 
Yosemite. In October. So that was my season. So, I had my pitons and 
stuff with me that I’d sell, but I was really poor, you know, I was living on 
50 cents a day. You know, I got the occasional kid from the lodge and I 
would charge him $20 bucks to take him up the Grand. So I was doing 
illegal guiding. 

Jean: How would you ... 

Yvon: I think Glenn found out, probably heard about it. Or maybe his wife. 

I don’t know if I should say that or not. They weren’t too friendly for a 
while. 

Jean: [laughing] Well, so, you think he had hear about this before you 
portered for him? 

Yvon: Urn, I don’t know whether that was before or after. Jeff Foote has a 
funny story. I don’t know if you want to say this. Foote thinks that Glenn 
turned around and uh, I mean, we were real dirt bags. I mean, just 
scroungy, bare-footed all the time, dirty cause we didn’t have showers. 

Jean: Did you have long hair? 

Yvon: Oh, I had a big beard. And uh, and uh, we lived in the camp ground up 
at Jenny Lake. And, you know, there was a lot of drugs and stuff around. 
And I remember one time, uh, this is when we were in the CCC camp. I’d 
been up all night on some acid or something. I think it was peyote maybe. 
And I was walking back about 4:30 in the morning out in the meadow, and 
Glenn saw me walking out there, and he, I think Jeff was working for him 
at that time. He says, you know, Jeff boy, I saw Chouinard out there 
walking around in the moonlight out there at 4:30 in the morning. You 
know, he must be some great guy to be able to appreciate ... And I was just 
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completely stoned, [we laugh] 

Jean: So then he considered ... Did you want to be a guide with Exum at 
that point? I mean God, how could Jeff get on as a guide at that point? 

Yvon: Well, he went to a university. 

Jean: But Jeff says that they all were chasing women, and doing all these 
things, and Glenn and Beth really had a hard time with that. 

Yvon: Yeah. 

Jean: But then Al said that he didn’t think Glenn and Beth really knew 
what was going on. 

Yvon: Well, it was a pretty tight-knit community out there on guide’s hill. 
Urn, actually I really didn’t do much work for him until later. I think I just 
wanted to climb a lot. I didn’t want to get into guiding too much. 

Jean: Yeah. So then, later what did you do for him? 

Yvon: Urn, I taught some climbing classes, and you know, the usual stuff. 
When they had too many people I worked for them kind a, and then later on 
I taught a lot of ice-climbing classes. 

Jean: Yeah, he’s got a - this is his whole box of stuff here. And he’s got a 
picture, and poster of the class. 

Yvon: Oh yeah? Yeah, I used to teach those. And I’d teach some of the 
guides and I’d teach some of the rangers. I was doing special ice classes. 
And then I taught some classes ... They ran some classes, they had some 
guides classes, in other words, for people who wanted to learn to be 
guides. I taught some of those. 

Jean: So in other words, you would do overflow guiding, before the ice 
climbing stuff. 

Yvon: Yeah. It was just so I didn’t get bogged down with guiding. 
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Jean: They get pretty burned out. 

Yvon: Oh yeah. They certainly don’t go climbing on their days off. You 
know, that’s tough. And I realize that. 

Jean: See, you were really smart about it, in terms of your own long-term 
goals. 

Yvon: Yeah. I had, you know, I had very minimal needs. I, was a little 
scrounger. I spent one summer eating about two or three days a week in 
the employee cafeteria at Jackson Lake Lodge. 

Jean: How did you manage that? 

Yvon: Well, I found out how to get in there through the back door, and I 
just acted like I was an employee. Until the last day, and they found out. 

Jean: They did? 

Yvon: Yeah, but they didn’t actually catch me. I had a full-on race with a 
bunch of guys trying to catch me. All through the lodge and then finally 
got outside, and I looked down and I had this cupcake in my hand. I had 
this crushed ... 

Jean: That was all you’d managed to get that day was a cupcake? 

Yvon: I’d end up, you know like one summer I was so poor, I had no protein 
material. I had bought a bunch of cans of cat food. Damaged cat food. 

There was this store in San Francisco that sold damaged cans. And I 
bought damaged cat food. 

Jean: And you ate that? 

Yvon: I ate that. I remember feeding Bill Briggs some spaghetti, with this 
damaged cat food, [laughter] Oh, he was so pissed off when he found out. 
He was really angry. But I, you know, I ate ground squirrels and I ate 
porcupine. 

Jean: You did? 
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Yvon: I shot a deer out Timber Island one year, and we had a big feast. We 
even invited some rangers over. They didn’t know, [laughter] 

Jean: Oh my god. You know, Jeff told me that you survived on potatoes, 
but you had a much better ... 

Yvon: Oh yeah. One summer when I came back from Canada, I had gotten a 
couple hundred pounds in potatoes and carrots that I had scrounged from 
the Canadian Alpine Club summer camp that they have. And then when they 
left the camp, they left all these potatoes and carrots. So, I went way 
back up in the mountains and carried off the potatoes and carrots. 

Jean: Did you at least make soup out of it or something? 

Yvon: Well, yeah, but I was really protein starved. I mean really protein 
starved. 

Jean: Does cat food have a lot of protein? 

Yvon: Uh, yeah, but I had run out of that. 

Jean: Oh god, you must have really had it hard. So, anyway, you purposely 
did not want to guide for Glenn. I mean, you were into your own thing. 

Yvon: Yeah, and I don’t know if I could have. Early on I couldn’t have. I 
was too young. And later on, I probably didn’t want to because I was too 
into not being tied down. And you know, I spent a lot of time in the Wind 
Rivers. I probably spent as much time in the Winds as I did here. And in 
the Canadian Rockies. 

Jean: Wow. You were committed to it. 

Yvon: Yeah. I just climbed for six months. And as it got along, I was 
selling Pitons and stuff. But I’d work in the valley too. I’d do some haying 
jobs, you know, buck bales. We used to get a nickel a bale. It used to be 
that you could ... There used to be a bar right on the main drag in Jackson. 
And this rancher would take ... Right on the corner there used to be this 
log cabin bar. Its a real old-fashioned type of bar with the swinging doors 
and this guy Clure the killer used to ride his horse into the bar. 
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Jean: With the eye? With the one eye sewn shut? 

Yvon: Yeah. But anyway, anytime you wanted a job, you went up there to 
the bartender and told him, you know, you were looking for work, and he’d 
tell you, “Oh, come back in a day or two.” By that time, he’d talked to the 
ranchers and find some haying job. 

Jean: Thats great. This was in the ... When was this? 

Yvon: Well, like ’57, ’58. 

Jean: And then when you started guiding for him a tiny bit, that was in the 
sixties? 

Yvon: Uh. Yeah. PRobably. 

Jean: When did you become friends? 

Yvon: Actually, he taught me how to fly fish. 

Jean: Oh god. Really. 

Yvon: Yeah. I remember that. Because I fished a lot. But always, I didn’t 
know anything about fly fishing. I had spin fished, and I’d always take a 
spin rod into the Wind Rivers. Or a hand line, or something, I was pretty 
crude then. And I remember one day teaching me and Ed how to fly cast 
outside the guides office. And I don’t know how that came about, but 
that’s been a huge influence in my life. We were really young when that 
happened. 

Jean: And you and Ed are about the same age? I’ve never met Ed. 

Yvon: I’m a little bit older. And I think, I mainly got to know Glenn after I 
moved, and he moved over there [ Yvon points to his house across the 
street on Meadow Road. Glenn and Beth used to own a home in this area. I 
rent a small cabin across the street from Yvon and Melinda’s, where we 
conducted this interview.] And we’d go fishing together a lot. And that’s 
when I got to know him. And that’s when he was pretty much out of the 
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guide business. 

Jean: So, that was mid-seventies on. When did you move here? 

Yvon: Urn, fourteen years ago. 

Jean: And did you ... Was David Peterson telling me you helped him find 
this place? 

Yvon: I don’t remember. Yeah, I might have. 

Jean: So, do you remember what Guide’s Hill was like? Tell me about the 
incinerator and all that stuff. 

Yvon: Well, the incinerator was at the CCC camp. 

Jean: That was the CCC camp. Okay. 

Yvon: Yeah. That’s a ways from Guide’s Hill. That was, uh, that was kind 
of the park service’s response to us. 

Jean: Putting you way over there, [laughter] 

Yvon: They couldn’t handle it. Because we were having these wild parties. 
All the other campers would complain. 

Jean: This is at the Jenny Lake camp area. 

Yvon: Jenny Lake camp ground. 

Jean: So, they just sanctioned a place for you guys. 

Yvon: Yeah. They decided to just put us over in purgatory. So they had 
this old CCC camp that they made into a climbing camp, and they just left 
us there. The rangers wouldn’t come by. They did the same thing in 
Yosemite, you know where they just said, you know, I think they figured if 
they’d go by they’d always find something wrong. They’d become cops. 
They would just pretend they were not there. 

Jean: I’m sure they were doing their own stuff, too you know. 
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Yvon: I mean, they had to come by every once-in-a-while because we’d get 
permits. It was too outrageous. Meaning the whole valley would hear. 

Jean: Didn’t they have a name for that whole ...? 

Yvon: You mean the people there? 

Jean: There is a name for the climbers. 

Yvon: Oh, the vulgarians? Yeah, that was, yeah, had all these climbers 
from the Shawangunks called the Vulgarians. I was kinda a part of that 
too. There was Claude Soule and Dave Kraft and uh, there was a whole 
bunch of them. There have been some good articles written about those 
guys. Uh, Kelsey would be able to give you some of those stories. But, 
pretty outrageous. A lot of drinking and a lot of drugs, and all in a fun 
way, but it was pretty wild. We’d get, make musical instruments out of 
various pots and pans. 

Jean: Oh no. Have a little parade? 

Yvon: We’d get a, it was pretty clever. There was some great music going 
on. 

Jean: That wasn’t the tea party? 

Yvon: Well, it led into the tea parties, but the tea parties turned into a 
much civilized version of that. In fact, there was a lot of tension between 
the Vulgarians and the Tea Parties. 

Jean: Oh really. So Briggs was never part of the Vulgarian music scene. 
Yvon: No. Not at all. The Vulgarians music scene was a-- Tom toms and ... 
Jean: Sort of tribal. 

Yvon: It was tribal. Tribal stuff. It was pretty wild. And Briggs was, 
often Briggs would be having the Tea Party and the Vulgarians would break 
it up. 
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Jean: And the jungle beat would resonate throughout? So then, did you 
make the sign for the Lazy Ass ranch, then? 


Yvon: Hah, hah, hah. I guess so. Yeah, I don’t remember who did that? 

Jean: But that is where you hung out? 

Yvon: Yeah. We cleaned out the incinerator, which was really a pit. Gosh, 
bottles and all kinds of stuff. We cleaned it out. Because I didn’t own a 
tent. 

Jean: Well, the Emerson’s lived on the other side of that big building, she 
told me. I mean, do you remember that? That would have been in uh, fifty, 
... Down by the incinerator and some other guy lived down there. Uh, do 
you have any memories of the hill or stories that happened with Glenn and 
Beth and the guide school, just from that experience? 

Yvon: Not really. I wasn’t close enough to the guide thing. You’d get a lot 
more stories out of the guides. 

Jean: Yeah. Did you have an idea of what the guides were doing? Cause 
now, for example, when I talk to Petzoldt its like, “Well, they are herding 
people up the Grand Teton.” And I wonder if, at that point when you were 
really getting into climbing, was it considered good or bad that they had 
the guide school, or? 

Yvon: I really respected all those guides. I mean, they were my heroes. 
Willie Unsoeld. There were so few climbers that every time you went 
climbing, whenever you met somebody, it’d be a guide with a client, you 
know, and uh, it wasn’t the way it is now. It was much more individual 
guiding, as opposed to running hundreds of people through the school. And 
they guided all the peaks. Like now, you know, basically you guide the 
Grand, and hardly anyone gets guided up Mt. Owen or any of the other peaks. 
At that time, there was a lot more of that. So I got to know all the guides 
just being, climbing alongside them all the time. Like Willie. Seein’ em 
on, I remember seeing him with a client who was all freaked out. 

Jean: He was freaked out? 
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Yvon: No, the client was all freaked out. And Willie just pulled out his 
harmonica. 

Jean: He did? 

Yvon: Yes, playing a little tune to, you know, calm him down. I watched 
that whole thing. I thought, gee. I always remembered that as ... you 
know, there are different philosophies of guiding, just like there are 
different philosophies to training horses. You can train horses by getting 
them to be more afraid of you than anything else or you can do it in 
another way. Like Zurmatt guides. They basically will people up the 
mountain by cursing and pulling. You don’t dare show any fear, you don’t 
dare show any hesitation. 

Jean: So you are more afraid of them than you are of climbing. 

Yvon: Oh. Absolutely. Whereas Willie would look down, you know, the 
client would freak out and Willie would start playing his harmonica and 
talk them through. You know, very effective. That was a big lesson for 
me. 

Jean: In you fly-by-night guiding. 

Yvon: Yeah, [laughter] 

Jean: So do you think ... Why were these guys your heros. How had you 
heard about them? 

Yvon: Well, they were older than me. They were good climbers. They had 
done, you know, Willie Unsoeld had done some great things on the Grand. 

Jean: So, they had established a name for themselves just here, by doing 
things here. 

Yvon: Yeah, here and Alaska. They were all really good climbers. All of 
them. Dave Dingman. They were all good rock climbers and stuff. I really 
respect it. No doubt about it. I always thought that guiding was a real 
profession. I’ve always sort of tried to guide American guiding towards 
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people thinking that it is a profession, instead of what it is in some of the 
other places, like uh, you know the way it used to be in Rainier where all 
they did was hire 18 year old kids because they could get em really cheap, 
and they didn’t even know how to rock climb or anything. I mean, I went to 
Europe first in 1958, climbing in the Alps, and I came back with a real 
respect for what they can be. People would spend as much time learning 
to be a guide as somebody going to college. And they took the cream of the 
French youth and, you know, you have to go to, 

Jean: Oh that’s right. Bill Byrd was telling me about this. 

Yvon: Yeah. To go to, even to get in the guide school, you had to be 
recommended, like recommended to go to West Point by your senator or 
congressman. You know, thats what you have to do to go through guide 
school. So, they get the cream of French youth, and then they run them 
through a rigorous testing program, and then the one’s who make it are the 
one’s who get to go to the school. But then when you come out of there and 
you are walking through the streets of Choumonix and you have your guide 
pin, everybody’s heads spin, because it is such an honorable thing. 

Jean: So they were really well respected. Well, did they have, were the 
guide’s here respected? 

Yvon: Yeah they were. Absolutely. Glenn never hired the kids. He had 
really professional people guiding. I think American Guiding is what it is 
because of the Exum school. 

Jean: Well, I wanted to ask you about that. 

Yvon: Absolutely. 

Jean: And why. Why don’t you elaborate, because I was going to ask what 
role you think Glenn played. Well, first, in legitimizing guiding as a 
profession, climbing as a profession, and also just in American 
Mountaineering. 

Yvon: Well, I think its just because of the high standards in the people 
that he chose, and the fact that he paid him well so that a lot of them 
could, it wasn’t just something you did in the summer and you had your 
real job. You know like Pratt. That’s his entire income. 
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Jean: Course, he does live in Thailand where things are less expensive. 
Yvon: Yeah. He’s a little dirt bag. But a lot of guys do that. 

Jean: Yeah. Yeah. But... 

Tape One, side B: 

Jean: Cause he feels that they don’t have an optional career. He told me 
he really tried to encourage people to, uh, have a second career. 

Yvon: Oh absolutely. You know, he was a father figure to all those people. 
Including myself. You know, most climbers that I know of, all seem to 
have some kind of weird problem with their fathers. Either non-existent 
fathers, or very weak fathers or overly domineering fathers. There is 
some weird thing. Seems to be a, yeah, some universal thread running 
through every climber, and so its really important for all of us that we 
have heroes and stuff. And, not just father figures, but real people to look 
up to. And Glenn was that for everybody. And he was a tough guy, he 
would take no crap from everybody. 

Jean: He was nice, but firm. 

Yvon: Absolutely firm. And thats what a lot of the people needed, and 
that’s what they didn’t get at home, some of them, and so he raised us. 

And you know, if you talk to a lot of people, I’d say a lot of people would 
say Glenn was more of an influence in their lives than a their fathers. 

Jean: How did he influence your life? 

Yvon: I think, you know, by teaching me fishing and stuff. But more than 
anything else a learned a lot by how he treats people. You know, its kind 
of all positive reinforcement. When you sign up for a class at Exum, Glenn 
would always be there in the morning and introduce you to the guide. And 
he made the guide sound like he was the world’s greatest climber. 
Absolutely the world’s greatest climber. And thats a good lesson for me 
to learn, because it makes the relationship between the guide and the 
client really special, the client has really bought into the fact that he’s 
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climbing with the world’s greatest climber, and it make the guide feel 
good, and its a really good formula. Glenn is always that way, he is 
always saying how incredible things are. And thats a good lesson for me. 

Jean: That’s such a rare quality to have. 

Yvon: Yeah. Yeah, and I think the way he ran that thing very 
professionally, just as a human being. 

Jean: So you think his own personal integrity and credibility leant 
credibility to ...[the guide service and sport]. 

Yvon: Yes. Absolutely. Yeah, that’s what I would say. 

Jean: And so you are saying, just by his presence there, he was a symbol 
for the guides to live up to, even if he wasn’t directly the father figure or 
symbol. 

Yvon: Yeah, and you know, really, I think its fantastic that when it came 
time for him to bail out, he sold it to the guides. I mean, he could have 
sold it to someone from the outside and they would have paid him five 
times more than what he got for it. And uh, but he didn’t. I thought that 
was fantastic. 

Jean: Did you think it was ingenious for him to choose four like he did? I 
mean, rather than one. 

Yvon: Oh, I think he just tried to spread it out. 

Jean: What do you think, I mean, you know, Glenn is a teacher, and thats 
been a really ... 

Yvon: Well thats what he is, yeah. 

Jean: Thats been a huge part of his life. And he hired a lot of teachers and 
professors. Urn, what influence do you think that had on the direction of 
guiding? 

Yvon: Well, its hard to say. I just think the fact that the [inaudible]. I 
think, I’m really on Glenn’s side as far as his philosophy of teaching, in 
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that he really wanted to make sure the people learned the basics. He 
resisted harnesses, teaching the people to rappel only with figure eights, 
and he resisted that right to the end and I agree with that. I’ve been on, I 
was on the Kassim face on McKinley where I had to rescue this woman, and 
we were in a storm and it was 25 below zero and you could hardly hear 
yourself talking, and on this sheet of ice, the ice was so hard I couldn’t 
even put ice screw in. I had to cut baylards in the ice, and she didn’t know 
how to rappel without a figure eight. And I didn’t have figure eights, I 
didn’t have enough caribiners. And I said, well just do a body rappel. And 
she did not know how to body rappel. 

Jean: They don’t teach that now. 

Yvon: Well, I think they should. Its real important. 

Jean: Or even how, some people don’t know how to tie into a rope with a 
bowline. Pete Lev was saying that to me one time. One time he tried to 
throw a rope to somebody, she didn’t have a harness and she was kind of, 
she didn’t know how to tie in. 

Yvon: Yeah. Well, there’s lots of stories like that. And I think its 
fantastic Glenn really stuck to his guns. He really wanted to make sure 
people knew the basic, basic climbing. In fact, I used to teach some 
climbing classes in the Northwest for a while there, and I was having 
people on the first day climb barefooted. 

Jean: You were? 

Yvon: Yeah. Absolutely. And there were no ropes, there was nothing that 
day. There was just moving over slabs of rock. 

Jean: There’s a picture of Melinda moving over a slab of rock. [In his book 
Climbing Ice.] 

Yvon: Thats right. I thought, on the first day, I didn’t want to teach them 
anything. I just wanted them to get the feeling of what moving over rock 
was like. 

Jean: Well, just last weekend I did Baxter’s with a bunch of women, and 
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this one woman was teaching, and we were getting filmed for this t.v. 
program. And Mattie Sheafor, she is the instructor, she does the Women 
that Rock clinic. And there was this one woman who had never climbed 
before and she was really freaking out. And she had just climbed the last 
pitch of Baxter’s. She, you know, she used a little ladder for the hardest 
move, but still she had done the lieback. Then she rappelled down, and we 
were downclimbing on a fixed rope, which I think is much worse than just 
going down, and she was really freaking out on an easy spot. And Mattie 
got right into her face and said, “You know how to do this. You did this 
naturally when you were a child.” 

Do you remember a sense of pioneering the sport as a professional? Do 
you think you and the people who were guiding had a sense that you were 
pioneering this sport as a profession? Was there a conscious effort to 
make it a legitimate profession, or did that just sort of happen? 

Yvon: No I wasn’t. Not at that time. I wasn’t doing enough guiding. I 
certainly felt that much later on when I was teaching these ice climbing 
classes. So, I was a real proponent of the guide’s association. 

Jean: You were, [he accidentally hits the recorder and it drops off the 
table] That’s okay. 

Yvon: Uh, I was really pushing that, because I knew that if the guide’s 
didn’t do it, the government would. It would be much better to beat the 
government at it. 

Jean: Oh. Okay. But just in terms of general sense of what they were 
doing for it, I mean, or Glenn’s presence, [he indicates no.] What do you 
think would happen if Glenn, I mean, it just seems to me that Glenn had 
the stability that was need in order to do the things that needed to be 
done. Do you think it could have been done otherwise? I mean, do you 
think his role was that major? 

Yvon: Yeah, I think so. I think American guiding would have been a lot 
different now if it hadn’t been for Glenn. I don’t think people would be 
considering guiding a profession as much as it is now. I think it would be 
more of a part-time job. he standards would be as high. 

Jean: So even though he kept another profession, and even though he felt 
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good when his guides kept their other professions, he raised the quality. 

Yvon: I think he hadn’t, he wasn’t aware of what he was doing. He never 
considered guiding a full-time job, profession. 

Jean: Hmm mm. He’s even said to me recently, cause he’s worried that, 
well like Chuck or Kim, their bodies are just ... 

Yvon: Yeah, and he’s a very conservative guy. So, uh, you know, even 
though he was a climber and he was a guide, I don’t think he thought that 
was a good enough profession for somebody. He thought they needed 
something else. But, I think he elevated the profession of guiding to such 
a point, that its a stand alone profession, as far as I’m concerned. You 
know, a mountain guide should be as respected as anybody. 

Jean: So without intending to, that’s what he did. Thats very interesting. 
What about Beth’s role, because I know she took care of the office. 

Yvon: Urn, yeah, I don’t want to say anything about Beth. 

Jean: Okay. What do you think this generation of climbers accomplished? 

Yvon: The guides? 

Jean: Yeah. Like in the fifties, [inaudible] 

Yvon: Well, they certainly taught a lot of people to climb. I think its back 
to what we talked about, its established guiding as a profession, elevated 
it higher than it would have otherwise. If we were dependent on say the 
Rainier Guide school or some of these other professional guide schools to 
establish the standards it would be a lot more ... I mean, you look at the 
guides who are guiding now, they are some of the best people in the world. 
We could sign up for any climb in the range. 

Jean: You mean still. Literally. It still amazes me. 

Yvon: Its always been like that. And thats the way it should be. It should 
be that anybody should be able to come into a mountain range and sign up 
to go do the hardest climb, and there should be a guide that’s available to 
do it. Not that every guide needs to be able to do that, you know, you can 
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go to Choumonix and hire a guide to take you up the North Face of the Grand 
Gerase, standard stuff. Thats a big commitment. Its dangerous. Its 
awesome. 

Jean: Yeah. I usually go climbing with someone who is better than I am, 
and I don’t go out with someone if I’ve know them a short time. And the 
other day in this class, this was for ABC, Good Morning America ... 

Yvon: No kidding. 

Jean: Yeah. They filmed us for two days. And I, Mattie Scheafor was the 
guide, and Nancy Feagin and Evelyn Lees. They really focused on the guides 
and I was just a student, and I just, I realized what the job was, cause I 
had never really been out with a guide. I mean, I was with people who 
climbed worse than I do. And I’m not that great. And it was scary and we 
were relying on them for their hip belay, that they had just learned. And 
Mattie was talking everybody through. There were some people who were 
freaking out and Mattie was calmly talking them through. I mean, it just 
amazed me. Its amazing what they are responsible for. 

Yvon: I gave Nancy Feagin her first opportunity to lead. That was through 
Exum. I think her father had, I think I donated a trip through Teton Science 
School, something like that, and through Exum, so he gave it to Nancy and 
her brother ... 

Jean: Mm hmm. Randal. 

Yvon: Randal. Yeah, so I guided the two of them up some routes, and they 
were doing so well, I said, hey, why don’t you guys lead a pitch or 
something. They had never led before. They had always climbed with 
guides. 

Jean: And, did she? 

Yvon: Oh, yeah. 

Jean: How long ago was this? 

Yvon: Ten years ago, or so. 
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Jean: Well Nancy really ... it took the whole production to long that we 
only had time to climb the last pitch of Baxter’s which I had climbed 
before. But Nancy was jumaring up and down with this really heavy movie 
camera. And then I was doing the last pitch, and it had been hours. I 
mean, I was the last person on the rope so I could clean up, and I knew how 
to do it. And everybody else did the ladder, but I wanted to try that move, 
[laughter] But I hadn’t seen anybody do it for hours and hours and hours 
cause it took that long since Mattie had gone up. So I tried a couple of 
times and fell. And then Nancy, she knew I could do the moves. So, she 
rappelled down, showed me how to grab that little crystal with both 
hands and then move over, and then jumared back up again. She is amazing. 

Yvon: Yeah. 

Jean: Oh, I know what I wanted to ask you. Aside from what happened 
with the changing of the guide school, and whatever those sentiments are 
for Glenn and Petzoldt, what do you think the significance was of their 
relationship, of their friendship, for mountaineering? 

Yvon: I don’t know. 

Jean: Cause to me it seems to interesting that together they both were 
able to accomplish so much for the sport. 

Yvon: Yeah, they are really different people. 

Jean: And so Petzoldt went ahead and started the school, but Glenn is the 
reason why it was able to continue with stability. But then Petzoldt was 
this really innovative person who changed all the time. I just wanted to 
hear your comments. 

Yvon: Yeah, I mean, its a tough business. You need a CEO and you need a 
COO. Chief Operating Officer. They are the ones who make it work. 

Petzoldt was more of the [inaudible, sounds like pulpit] person. But after 
Petzoldt was gone, certainly Glenn took over both roles. He had a lot of 
charisma. Anybody that met him had respect for him. 

Jean: Everytime I’m with him, I feel that way. I mean, even after we had 
this little thing. I mean, we were very polite to each other. No one was 
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rude. But, you know what I mean, it was just like, Well, okay. So, I was a 
little nervous seeing him again after that because I didn’t know how 
things were going to go, and I just immediately, you just like him so much. 
But, uh. Do you think this sport is romanticized, or was romanticized? 

Yvon: Urn, uh, I think it is a bit, right now. In fact, I went to a meeting of 
these climbers. They talked about [inaudible - something about guiding 
standards]. 

Jean: That was the organization, were they debating about standards. 

Yvon: Yeah. About [inaudible]. I think there are a lot of climbers that like 
to think of climbing as really risky - is more risky than what it really is. 
And they are proud of that. They gloat about it. You know, its like walking 
up with a caribiner, and say I’m a climber. And I think its sort of deluding 
yourself. Because in reality, climbing isn’t really that dangerous at all. 
You can make it dangerous, and you can certainly push the limits. But 
everyday climbing in the Tetons is really safe. And I think as a 
profession, guiding is very, very safe. I think they figure the most 
dangerous profession in America is farm work. The highest rate of 
accidents in any profession. Yeah, yet you know, farmers don’t roam 
around saying, yeah, I’m in a dangerous profession. 

Jean: I’m a farmer. 

Yvon: Yeah, we kind of delude ourselves. We do romanticize it. Overly so. 

Jean: Well, I had someone ask me the other day, I mean, I barely climb, but 
I mean, she asked me if I was crazy. I was trying to explain to her that its 
a controlled risk. I mean, ... 

Yvon: [laughter] 

Jean: So, do you think there are any other points that are important here 
that i haven’t asked you about? 

Yvon: Urn, [pause] no I can’t think of anything. I think, urn, no I can’t think 
of anything. I think if I uh, read over. As you get along and you have some 
stuff, I’d be glad to read over anything and give you some comments. 
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Jean: I would love it if you would. 

Yvon: I’ve got a bad memory, and reading over some of the stuff would 
refresh my memory and I could add a lot. 

Jean: I have hundreds of pages of transcribed interviews. It takes a long 
time to transcribe. But I think I should do it because I get to go over the 
topics again. I’m sure I’ll probably have more questions for you too. Yeah, 
uh, its sort of emerging as I talk to people. Urn, yeah, urn when is your 
birthday? 

Yvon: November 9th. 

Jean: Mine is the 13th. 

Yvon: Is that right? 

Jean: Where did I read that? Maybe in the book Why I Climb? But I knew 
that they were close together. 

Yvon: Scorps. 

Jean: Scorps. You know, and its so funny, most of my best friends are 
scorps. 

Yvon: Oh. Same here. 

Jean: Really? 

Yvon: Same here. Absolutely. I get along great with scorpios. 

Jean: Is Melinda a scorpio? 

Yvon: I wouldn’t want to be married to one. I had a scorpio girlfriend. It 
was uh, we didn’t fight, but we had too much in common. I mean, we liked 
exactly the same things. You didn’t want to compliment the other person, 
because it was like complimenting yourself. [Jean laughs] No, it was 
really weird. 
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Jean: Really. Thats interesting. I had a boyfriend who was a scorpio, and 
we had a great ... well, obviously we’re not together anymore, so it wasn’t 
that great, but there were parts, I mean I liked the fact that we had so 
much in common. Because there were qualities that he had that I could 
completely identify with. That, early, I mean like loyalty, and all those 
things that were really... 

Yvon: I think in the end you have too much in common. And you need 
balance. 

Jean: Well, one of the reasons that I like Michael is that he is not a 
scorpio and he is the opposite from me. He is actually like Glenn in a lot 
of ways, in terms of his personality. He’s really kind and does a lot of 
things for people, I mean as a physician, makes people feel really good 
about themselves. 

Yvon: Scorpios are not quite like that. 

Jean: No. I always plow through and state my mind, and burn all these 
bridges and Mike is like, you know, friends with everybody, [we laugh] But 
I love it, because in a way, its kind of a security for me to know that he 
will always be friend with everybody. I’m making myself sound really bad. 
I’m really not that bad. But I mean, he really is generous. Well, I guess 
that is everything. I’m sure I’ll end up having a lot more that I wish I 
would have asked you. 

Yvon: Well, you can always get ahold of me. 

Jean: You’re not going to be around much, though, right? 

Yvon: [discusses when he will be around] You can always call me in 
California. 

Jean: Do you ... how do you say your name? 

Yvon: Its Eevon [don’t pronounce the n] Shweenar [don’t pronounce the r] 
Jean: Eevon Schweenar. 
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Yvon: You got it. 

Jean: Because, when I called your office, they called you Eeva. 

Yvon: Everybody has a hard time with it. 

Jean: Does Melinda call you Eevon? 

Yvon: Oh yeah, family, closest friends. Yeah, my mothers name is Yvonne, 
[inaudible] 

Jean: And where were you born? 

Yvon: Maine. 

Jean: Okay, but they are from ... France? 

Yvon: No, Quebec. 

Jean: I’m way off. 

Yvon: I was born in this little town where everybody spoke French. So I 
went, until I was seven years old, I spoke French. 

Jean: Oh. Okay. My Dad was born in this Southern Illinois farming 
community where everybody spoke German in the community. And then 
during the war, they stopped. I can understand why, but it was too bad. 
And then how come you didn’t go to college? You just didn’t want to? 

Yvon: I went for a couple years. Just because of family pressure. 

Jean: I was going to take off too, but my mom convinced me not to. 

Yvon: I was bored to death. I hated it. 

Jean: What did you study? 

Yvon: Well, I was studying geography, which I really enjoyed. But you 
know, in those days you had to take all this junk. Math. 
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Jean: They still do. 

Yvon: Still do. Its the same. I think I knew what I wanted to do. And that 
was climb and make hardware. 

Jean: So you didn’t need to go to college. 

Yvon I’ve always been kind of self educated. You know, I read a hundred 
books when I was in [inaudible], all good books. And I always kind of 
figured I didn’t need to go to college where they hand you a book and force 
you to read it. Get the book and read it yourself. I self-educated. 

Jean: Good for you. I’ve wanted to do that. There are bodies of literature 
that I’ve never read. 

Yvon: Well, there are certain advantages, like in business, I’ve read every 
business book that has probably come out, but uh, ... But I break all the 
rules, and I enjoy doing that. Its the only part of business I enjoy. Its no 
fun if I have to do it like everybody else. So you end up with a company 
that is radically different from everybody else’s. And I enjoy doing that. I 
enjoy breaking the rules and making it work. 

Jean: So, Ken [Lambert] was telling me that in Sacred Trusts, you wrote a 
piece about why you wouldn’t go public with your ... 

Yvon: Well, not specifically about that. I, ... yeah, I talked about why I’m 
in business. But I have talked to Ken personally about it. No, I think public 
ownership of corporations is [inaudible] and its the one reason why we 
can never stop growth. 

Jean: Because they get so big that no one can ever make a choice? 

Yvon: Well, you know, when you buy stock in a company, you buy ten 
dollars worth of stock, you are not getting ten dollars worth of inventory 
and infrastructure. You are getting fifty cents. The rest is inflated twice. 
So, its anywhere, depends where the stock market is, but on the average, 
right now, the U.S. stock market you pay about 68 times more than what 
the true value of that stock is. 16 times more. Imagine if you paid 16 
times more for a house than what its really worth. 
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Jean: Well, for example, just buying a house here. 

Yvon: Yeah. You really are. Thats exactly, ... And thats fine, as long as 
things keep going on. But it also means that if the company doesn’t grow, 
you’ll never get your money back. Just on dividends, [tape cuts off]. 
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